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The Twelfth Painting 


LOOK at my foot with annoyance. There 

is a corn on the big toe, my first. Or 
maybe it’s a bunion. Is there really any dif- 
ference? I’ll have to ask my aunt. A foot suf- 
ferer all her life, she will know. A small, angry, 
red red bump with a tough yellow center, it 
reminds me of my age. | will be thirty next 
month and | am alone. 


It wasn’t always so. | was married for seven 
years. Maryann tells me daily just how lucky 
| am to have found my freedom while still so 
young. | always agree. Maryann is thirty-six. 
We share this house. We do not share the 
same bed. | tell you this straight off because 
| think you should know that | am not a les- 
bian. Maryann is, so | also share this house 
with someone long and shadowy named Jes- 
sie. She is with us for long weekends and 
bank holidays. This does not mean that | 
have not considered becoming a lesbian, but 
| gather from Maryann that it is something 
one must be born to. 


| sleep alone. Nobody is ever in my bed but 
me, so | traded in my kingsize bed (RED- 
BOOK said it would make a better marriage 
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when | bought it. Not so, not so) for an an- 
tique single bed. It is wide enough for my 
spreading hips, but narrow enough to com- 
fort me with its borders. | also got the unex- 
pected benefit of more space for my easel 
and the antique desk | saw when | bought the 
bed. | usually buy things in pairs — two 
apples, two chicken breasts, two bottles of 
wine. Maryann says that when | finally buy 
only one of something | will be cured. Cured 
of what? | always want to ask her. | never do. 
| have an idea she will say cured of Steven. 


If Steven is a fatal disease then | will gladly 
die. Right now the symptoms are the only 
thing that assures me | am alive. That state- 
ment smacks of martyrdom. After all, | did 
leave him. One thing bothers me though. 
When | came back after a week at the beach, 
he was gone. Maryann says he was only 
reacting to a badly bruised ego. | think he 
just knew a good chance when he saw one. | 
probably would have done the same thing if 
the situation had been reversed. 


One thing Steven and | always had in com- 
mon, we were evenly matched. Not just in 
looks either. Maryann always said part of 
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the reason we stayed together as long as 
we did was because of the incest fantasy all 
children have. Steven and | look like fra- 
ternal twins, but | have never held with Mary- 
ann’s theory. My one and only brother is ten 
years older than | and very fat and fair. | 
have always resembled my aunt. She is a 
tall, thin woman who seems to grow taller 
and thinner with age. She lives alone too. | 
visit when | can, but | feel like an intruder 
when | go, so I’ve learned to ration myself to 
one visit a year. 


| usually go in August. Her house in the 
mountains provides a respite from the heat 
here. It is impossible for me to work here in 
August. It’s been impossible for me to work 
at all this year. Every time | try to paint, Ste- 
ven’s face emerges from the warp of my can- 
vas. Maryann says that no one wants to buy 
a portrait of a stranger. That may explain why 
| have not sold a painting in eleven months. 


| have eleven portraits of Steven. Steven 
standing in the garden, Steven sitting in a 
chair, Steven naked in the bathtub. | must 
paint from memory. | am not morbid enough 
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to hang them on the walls however. | keep 
the paintings in a locked closet, and | do not 
open the closet except to put another paint- 
ing in a slot. | spent the first four weekends 
after the divorce building the shelves there. 
They are for storing paintings and nothing 
else. There are twelve of them three inches 
high. | built only a dozen. The last slot will 
be filled in a month, and | will be thirty and 
still alone. 


Maryann does not know | am alone. She 
thinks all anyone needs is someone, anyone, 
across the table, and that’s the end of lone- 
liness. Maryann does not fulfill any of my 
needs save one. | need someone to pay half 
the bills. She does that and is always on 
time. 


Maryann is very organized. She even has a 
golden passbook savings account. | have 
never had even a checking account. When- 
ever | have any money, | turn it into traveler’s 
checks or | take it in cash and put the money 
into separate vellum envelopes. | have one 
envelope for rent, another for groceries, one 
for paints and so on. There is a big, grey 
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strongbox under my desk. Everything of value 
is in it. My birth certificate, my three savings 
bonds, and the divorce decree are there. 


My envelopes are there too, but lately | have 
been buying traveler’s checks exclusively. To 
be honest, | do not like to see the divorce 
decree. It makes me remember the day in 
court when | sat and stared at the empty 
chair next to Steven’s lawyer. Steven missed 
the big day in court. It didn’t matter. There 
was nothing to haggle over. Steven had taken 
everything he wanted when I'd left him for 
that angry week alone at the beach. He didn’t 
take much. | didn’t want alimony, and we’d 
waited so long on having a child that there 
was no child to squabble over. 


We did have to have grounds. The lawyers 
thought desertion would be good. It was easy 
to establish. | wanted to take that responsi- 
bility, but they thought Steven would be the 
one since it’s usually the man who leaves his 
wife. Yeah, | told them, but | left first. In the 
end | let the lawyers have their way. They 
knew their business and divorce was new to 
me. 


Steven paid the lawyers for me. Maybe it was 
a final birthday present. My birthday and the 
date of the divorce decree are the same day. 
It makes a nice, neat package there in the 
strong box. The dates on the savings bonds 
are the same day as my birthday too. 


Steven went through a practical period after 
we were married and we gave each other 
savings bonds the first three years. It became 
a sort of joke between us. On the birthday 
morning there would be a ribbon tied enve- 
lope on the plate of the beloved when the 
breakfast tray was carried in. 


The trays were my idea. The entire time we 
were married the birthday breakfast tray was 
ritual. Cur birthdays are exactly to the day, 
six months apart. Twice a year we would 
both take the day off and start it with break- 
fast in bed. Tea, toast and marmalade with 
peaches (for him) or baked apples (for me). 
We would eat and spend the rest of the day 
in bed, or at the zoo, or at the movies. It all 
depended on whose birthday it was. | al- 
ways liked the zoo. We never gave birthday 
parties and all our friends ignored us on 
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those days twice a year. If a birthday fell in 
the middle of a feud, then a twenty-four hour 
truce would be called. We fought as well as 
we loved in those days. | thought we did both 
expertly. 


However, in the last days of our marriage, we 
fought more than we loved. Near the end, all 
we did was fight and throw things. There 
isn’t a cup left of our wedding china. Just as 
well. | hadn’t wanted it in the first place. Don’t 
know why | got it. | may have registered a 
pattern just to please my aunt. She planned 
my wedding. She has every book of Amy 
Vanderbilt's and she went by them strictly. 
My aunt has never been married. She moved 
in three months before my wedding and did 
the whole thing. My mother didn’t mind a bit. 
She had been married during the war by a 
justice of the peace, and as a result, did not 
know the first thing about weddings. She 
didn’t like them much either, but she allowed 
me the pleasure of one since I’d grown up 
making paper dolls out of BRIDE MAGAZINE 
and she thought | wanted a wedding badly. 
Actually, | was rather ambivalent about the 
whole thing. My aunt was not. She had waited 
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a long time for me to reach a marriageable 
age. It was a splendid wedding. Steven and 
| enjoyed ourselves tremendously. 


We didn’t take a honeymoon. We decided 
it was the first mistake most newly married 
couples make, so we waited three months. 
We were in Bermuda for nearly three weeks. 
It was a nice trip. We were both so very beau- 
tiful in those days. So young, both of us just 
twenty-two. People would stare at us when 
we’d run down the beach. We were very dark 
and lean in our black bathing suits. We ran 
for miles every night before dinner. 


Maryann gets mad at me when | tell her 
how beautiful we were. She says beauty is an 
inner thing. Maryann would say that. She 
isn’t very pretty. She isn’t homely either. She 
is odd looking. She looks very clean and yet 
manages to avoid looking scrubbed and 
shiny. It is the difference between a new 
white rug and a freshly scrubbed white tile 
bath. She has rosy cheeks, no pores, no 
wrinkles, and no facial expression now that 
| think of it. She does not match the pale and 
wistful Jessie. 


When Jessie is here, | am always taken with 
her eyes. They seem almost black. When she 
is gone, | can remember nothing about her 
but her height. She is exceptionally tall. She 
walks with no apology, nor with any author- 
ity. Jessie does not talk much, but Steven 
would have been able to bring her out. He 
used to talk to anyone that interested him. 
Steven would ask people about their jobs and 
their lives. Jessie would have interested him. 
| doubt that they will ever meet. It’s true. | 
never consider the possibility of Steven’s re- 
turn. | know he will stay on the coast forever, 
or at least for quite a while. | never tell my- 
self that we will meet accidentally on the 
street or at the zoo. There will never be one 
of those fond oh-you’re-looking-well meetings 
with an introduction to the woman with him. 
No. That will not happen. Steven is a wise 
man. He knows | still go everywhere we used 
to when we were together. | am a creature of 
habit. | have lived in this city my entire life, 
and | have no intention of leaving. I'll prob- 
ably keep this house until | die, or at least 
until the place is sold to non-leasing owners. 
Steven lived in many cities as a child. He is 
used to moving. 


Maryann is like that too. She’s always plan- 
ning a move somewhere when her contract 
runs out. Maryann is an architect. She is a 
very good architect, so it’s easy for her to 
move around. She’s been here for almost five 
years now. We have lived together for the 
past eleven months. Her present contract 
expires in thirty days, and she may go to 
Oregon when it does. She’s never been to 
Oregon. It will probably depend on Jessie. 
Maryann would never say so, but Jessie is 
her rock. All the family she has or needs. 
Still, Maryann says that no one should stay 
in one place longer than five years. She says 
that fresh starts are essential. 


Essential to what? | always want to ask. | 
don’t because | am reasonably sure that 
Maryann does not know. Lately | do not chal- 
lenge Maryann. | listen to her pronounce- 
ments and agree. There is no trouble with 
Jessie | think and | do not want to add to her 
unhappiness. Maryann has spurts of misery 
and | can always tell. | have a sense about 
people that Steven does not have. The only 
way he can know what is wrong with some- 
one is to ask. | can tell by looking. It comes 
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of having painter’s eyes, | think. That is the 
curse and the blessing of my work. | am a 
painter and see endless things to paint. 
There’s no need for me to move about. When- 
ever | am bored by what | am painting, | just 
turn the canvas upside down and | have 
something new to see. It’s not the same for 
Maryann. The buildings she makes stay where 
they are. If she makes a bad building, an ugly 
mistake, then it is there and she sees it. A 
bulldozer is an expensive machine. | can buy 
a jar cf gesso for a few dollars and my ugly 
mistakes are gone. Maybe that is why fresh 
starts are essential to Maryann. Jessie or no, 
she may go to Oregon when her contract 
runs out. She has been here for five years. 
There are at least six of her buildings in this 
city. | wonder how many of them she con- 
siders mistakes. 


| began the twelfth painting yesterday. | lock 
the door of my room when | go out in the 
morning. | do not want Maryann to see this 
last one. We talked about my painting a week 
ago. | honestly thought this one would be a 
landscape. I’ve been trying to paint one for 
almost a year now, but Steven’s face still 
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finds my canvas. Maryann cannot understand 
it. But then, she does not paint. 


Architecture is hard art. It is stone walls, 
brick veneer and steel beams. It is nothing 
like the soft flow of paint. Architecture is cold, 
straight lines drawn with a metal ruler. When 
| draw, | sit by a window with a pencil in one 
hand and a chamois in the other. | draw and 
buff until the paper is velvet. Maryann draws 
at her drafting table. She has a tensor lamp 
and she draws with an even pressure. The 
strokes sound like slicing. She slices and 
slants the lines on the paper. When she is 
done, a cold, new building stands on the 
sheet. Still, it is true that buildings grow soft 
with time. An old canvas gets brittle, and I’ve 
scratched my hand on a peak of dried paint. 
Brick gets old and goes to mud, mud soft on 
spring mornings. Maybe Maryann will soften 
with age. If I’m anything at all like my aunt, 
I'll just get thinner and taller and colder. 


They’ll bury an icicle when they bury me. | 
think that is what comes of living alone. You 
freeze from the head down. Steven is a cold 
front moving south down my _ sun-tanned 
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body. My head is frozen with dreams of Ste- 
ven. It’s creeping downward all the time. My 
hands are frozen in paintings of Steven. An- 
other month and who knows? 
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